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STRATHFIELDSAYE. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE. 
Thousands yet unborn will, in after ages, 
look with interest on Strathfieldsaye—the 
splendid seat of the most successful war- 
rior of our day—* Unconquered Welling- 
ton 


To call the Duke of Wellington the most 
successful warrior of our day, is to say 
little. The history of the world, perhaps, 
presents not his equal. Others may have 
triumphed as often in seenes as memorable 
and at the head of hosts as great, but 
what other hero, in ancient or modern days, 
besides gaining all that glory could offer in 
connection with victory, had the felicity of 
surviving his last great triumph, not in 
helpless imbecility, but in the vigour of life 
—and of seeing, for thirty years, his own 
pnt er me oh’ may say the Uni- 
verse—during that extended period in the 
enjoyment of peace—peace won by his 
conquering sword. 


No. 1251.] 


Strathfieldsaye was the offering of a 
grateful country to her noblest soldier: 
The estates were originally possessed by a 
family of the name of Saye. By an heiress 
of that family they were conveyed, in mar- 
riage, to Sir Nicholas Dabridgecort, one of 
the first knights of the Garter, who was 
sheriff of Hants in the reign of Richard II. 
In this family it remained until the reign 
of Charles I, when it was purchased by Sir 
William Pitt, Comptroller of the House- 
hold. He made it his residence, and at his 
death, in 1636, was buried in the parish 
church. On the demise of the late Lord 
Rivers, fourth in descent from the above- 
mentioned Sir William (the peerage was 
created in 1776), Strathfieldsaye was pur- 
chased by government as a tribute of na- 


tional gratitude to its present illustrious 
sessor, 
The park is not large, but has many 
beauties. We discover nothing very com- 
[vou. XLy. 
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manding in the mansion. It is thus intro- 
duced in “ The Environs of Reading :”— 

“To the south of the house is the conser- 
oe which contains many fine exotics, 
and forms a delightful promenade in unfa- 
vourable weather. The perfume of the 
orange trees, which grow here in profusion, 
adds not a little to the many other charms 
of the place. Adjoining the back of the 
conservatory are the private apartments of 
the noble owner. They are of the simplest 
description, and communicate with the 
neighbouring church by a private foot-path. 

“In the gardens, which lie at the back 
of the mansion, are the finest pineries and 
torcing-houses anywhere to be seen, the 
whole being heated by hot-water pipes. 
Here are grown all the garden produce 
and horticultural delicacies required by 
his grace’s establishments. The manage- 
ment of this department has long been in 
the hands of Mr. Johnson. 

“Near the south corner of the gardens 
is shown the paddock, which none can view 
without feelings of interest. It was long 
the resting-place of the celebrated char- 
ger Copenhagen, that bore the Duke 
through the whole of that eventful day, 
wh.n the destinies of the world were de- 
cide’ on the field of Waterloo. Besides 
containing a noble cluster of elms in the 
centre, it is sheltered on every side; indeed, 
nothing appears to have been neglected to 
make the generous animal comfortable. 
At the corner of the paddock, adjoining 
the gardens, is a small summer-house with 
a little wicket, to which he was accus- 
tomed every day to direct his steps in or- 
der to receive his allowance of bread from 
the hands of the late duchess. It wasa 
beautiful feeling that induced this noble 
lady thus to cherish the gallant steed that 
had borne her lord through so many perils. 
A small circular railing encloses the spot 
in which, he was interred with military 
honours—old age having at last prostrated 
his victim, after he had escaped the shot 
and shells of a hundred fights. Adjoin- 
ing the paddock is a tennis court, formerly 
a riding school, but appropriated to its 
present use by the duke, who is an ardent 
admirer of this healthy pastime. 

“A ‘stable adjoining the tennis court 
eontains some fine specimens of the Brah- 
min kine, which were presented to his grace 
by the late Earl Powis. 

“ The church is aplain modern structure, 
of very recent date. When the old church 
was pulled down a variety ofancient brasses 
and monuments which it contained was 
transferred to its successor. The principal 
of these was the famous Pitt monument—a 
beautiful mural tomb of peculiar construc- 
tion. ‘The effigies of the renowned chan- 
eellor and his lady are reclining on their 
sides, and supporting the head upon one 
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arm: each is on a separate slab—that of 
Sir W. Pitt lying higher than the other. 
The monument is in excellent preservation, 
and was executed by the ingenious Christ- 
mas. Near the altar isa curious little mu- 
ral monument of John Housman, many 
years vicar of Strathfieldsaye: he is repre- 
sented in the attitude of prayer, before a 
desk. 
“In the east corner of the churchyard is 
a headstone bearing a quaint and homely 
epitaph to the memory of John Baylie. 
He was a kind of pensioner on the bounty 
of the late Lord Rivers, filling in reality, 
a station somewhat analogous to that of the 
motleys in olden times. 
‘ Asleep, beneath this humble stone 
Lies honest, harmless, simple John, 
Who, free from guilt, and care, and strife, 
Here closed his inoffensive life : 
His worth was great—his failings few— 
He practised all the good he knew, 
And did no harm :—his only sin 
Was that he loved a drop of gin, 
And when his favourite was not near 
Contented took his horn of beer. 
Though weak his head, to make amends, 
Heaven gave him health, content, and friends : 
This little village nursed and bred him, 
And good Lord Rivers clothed and fed him, 
?Twas there he lived, caressed by all, 
The favoured of the servants’ hall— 
With them he ate his daily bread, 
They loved him living—mourn him dead : 
And now they’ve kindly joined to raise 
This little tombstone to his praise ;— 
Nor should the learned and the wise 
Such humble merit e’er despise. 
Who knows but John may find a place 
Where wit must never show his face. 
Farewell, John! grant Heaven that we 
Harmless may live, and die like thee.” 


“ At a short distance from this spot 
(Buck-hill) is a neat detached villa resi- 
dence, with farm-yard attached, occupied 
by Mr. Abel Easton, steward to his 
the Duke of Wellington. By crossing the 
little green in front of the house, we 
ourselves in a woody lane, and after pass- 
ing onwards a short distance reach one of 
the lodges to the duke’s park, at the com- 
mencement of the noble avenue of elms. 
This is the principal approach to the man- 
sion, and one more magnificent in every 
point of view was never formed by the hand 
of man. 

“ A talented writer has remarked, ‘ It is 
difficult to imagine anything which more 
completely realises the poetic fancy than 
the pillars and arches of a Gothic cathedral 
were borrowed from the interlacing of the 
branches of trees, planted at stated inter- 
vals, than this avenue, in which nature has 
so completely succeeded in outwitting her 
handmaiden, art, that not a single trunk— 
hardly even a bough or a twig—appears to 
mnar the grand regularity of the design as a 
piece of perspective. No cathedral aisle 
was ever more perfect; and the effect under 
every variety of aspect—the magical light 
and shadow of the cold white moonshine— 

















the cool green light of a,cloudy day—and 
the glancing sunbeams which pierce through 
the leafy umbrage in the bright summer 
noon, are such as no words can convey. 
Separately considered, each tree is a model 
of stately growth—and they are just at 
perfection: probably about one hundred 
and thirty years old. There is scarcely 
perhaps in the kingdom such another 
avenue.’ We are now in front of the house, 
and a beautiful prospect it affords, stand- 
ing in the midst of a finely wooded park, 
with the picturesque Loddon slowly wind- 
ing its gentle waters through the very 
heart of it. 

“ There is nothing particularly striking 
in the external appearance of the mansion 
—nothing that indicates the fame of its 
occupier. Its internal arrangements, how- 
ever, are of a different character, and show 
that everything has been done that could 
contribute to the convenience and comfort 
of its inmates. 

“ After passing through the entrance 
hall, which contains several good pictures 
—two of them, at either end, amongst the 
grandest conceptions of Fuseli—we may 
wander through the handsome dining, draw- 
ing, and bed-rooms, &c., of the ground 
floor: the only part of the house which is 
generally shown to strangers. There is 
one thing which the least observing will not 
fail to remark, as highly characteristic of 
the noble owner—it is the extreme neat- 
ness, order, and unostentatious attention to 
comfort that reign throughout the whole. 
Another peculiarity, attributable, it is said, 
to the taste of the late Lord Rivers, is re- 
marked in several of the apartments; the 
walls are decorated—we might say papered 
—with engravings, most of them specimens 
of British talent. There are also several 
splendid pictures, particularly a series of 
ga of the Spanish monarchs, very 

nely executed—and a noble portrait of 
the late Duke of York, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, 


A LATE TRIP TO PARIS. 
(Concluded from page 67.) 


The Louvre is, of course, one of the first 
attractions to a stranger, with its m ifi- 
cent gallery of pictures. The building 
containing them also comprises various in- 
teresting: museums. Another most engross- 
ing subject for a stranger is the Palace of 
Versailles, with its wonderful gardens, 
which, — at some distance from Paris, 
are yet indissolubly connected with its 
history: The grandeur of the apartments, 
the vast number of well (often chronolo- 
gically) arranged pictures, the other gor- 
geous enrichments, the statuary, the ex- 
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ternal architecture, are not exaggerated in 
any work I have yet seen; and the lover 
of garden scenery, heightened, as it is here, 
with some of the most elaborate and beau- 
tiful fountains in the world, will find ample 

atification. Here, as in Paris, various 

istorical incidents of the highest interest 
may be recalled at the very scene where they 
occurred. 

The Garden of Plants is one of the most 
remarkable places in the world; not as a 

rden, though that is very far from indif- 
erent, but as the focus where the Parisians 
have concentrated a host of wonders in the 
shape of museums of mineralogy, natural 
history, comparative anatomy, and kindred 
subjects. The inspection, indeed, is weary- 
ing; yet, at the same time, there is but 
little that you would be content to dispense 
with. Having noticed this garden, it may 
be remarked that the garden of the Tuile- 
ries, the Luxembourg garden, the fine 
tract called the Champ Elysées, and other 
strolling places of Jess importance, are full 
of agreeable varieties. Near the Garden of 
Plants, is the celebrated manufactory of 
Gobelin tapestry, where the process may be 
seen, as well as some admirable specimens. 
For the purposes of this manufacture, not 
only must there be a great artistical skill in 
the painter of the original design, but also in 
the “ manufacturer,” who must be perfect 
in the due appreciation of colours and their 
combination, andis guided by none of those 
aids which ladies possess in the squares pre- 
pared fur their operations. 

Other exhibitions which I visited were 
—the Museum of Artillery, an exceed- 
ingly interesting collection of ancient 
and modern specimens, illustrative of 
warfare; the School of Fine Arts; the 
Royal Printing Office, where type-found- 
ing and bookbinding are also perform- 
ed; and the Royal Manufactory of Porce- 
lain, at Sévres, where are show-rooms 
and models. The Chamber of Peers is 
in the Luxembourg Gardens, where like- 
wise may be seen the gallery of pictures b 
living Frenchmen, as well as the rich bed. 
chamber of Mary de Medicis; the Chamber 
“ Pe uties, lavishly adorned, though not 
SO DIGUry ag ithe Peers’ house ; the Hotel 
de Ville, with its +:-11, embellished rooms, 


for the purpose of entertaim..- | 
The Paluis d'Elysée teems with “iitw.. 


cal recollections of Napoleon, a 
Pompadeur, Berri, and Murat. The Hotel 
Royal des Invalides is also a great object 
of attention. Its immensity must be wit- 
nessed to appreciate its importance; and it 
has recently become still more remarka- 
ble as the depository of the remains 
of the renowned conqueror of Europe. 
This list of miscellaneous matters may 
be closed by enumerating, as having 
been thought and found by me as worthy 
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of a visit—The Hitel de Moanaies, con- 
taining a large and interesting collection of 
coins, chtonologica!ly arranged; the Arch 
of Triumph, erected over the road to 
Neuilly, at a cost of nearly half a million 
sterling; and’ the splendid memorial to 
Moliére, in the Rue Richelieu. The visitor 
should also see the Bourse, a handsome 
building, adorned with appropriate sculp- 
ture, adapted well to busine’s; the Corn 
Market, or Halle aux Blés, furnishes a rare 
specimen of substantial architecture aud 
good arrangement. 

I may now allude to the churches, sone 
of which are ef great beauty and rich- 
ness. The cathedral of Notre Dame— 
that splendid specimen of the pointed style 
—is especially worthy of examination as 
regards its exterior. The main front is 
curious in the extreme, as the reader of 
Victor Hugo will not be loth to acknow- 
ledge; and if the visitor attend high mass 
here, which is only rivalled by high mass 
at the Church of St. Roch, the interior of 
the edifice will charm him greatly, aided 
by that imposing ceremony. The Church 
of the Madeleine and that of N5tre Dame de 
Lorette, are altogether of a different stamp; 
and, though one may wonder at. their sur- 
passing gorgeousness, one cannot but con- 
demn their inapprupriateness, whether as, 
to style or enrichment, aschurches. There 
are, however, some other churches, built 
under the direction of the same refine 
taste as Notre Dame and all guod pointed 
churches display; and among these may 
be named the famous ancient church of St. 
Germain, near the Louvre; the fine church 
of St. Eustace, wlth its striking arches; 
that of Mare St. Germain; and St. Etienne. 
The churches of St. Sulpice and the Pan-: 
théon are modern; but they are both re- 
markable and extensive edifices, and the 
latter, which is devoted to the memory of 
the great men of France, commands a fine 
prospect of the city. It would be unpar- 
donable to close this list without alluding 
to the simple English chapel attached to 
the embassy, where the amiable Bishop 
Luscombe preaches to a “select audience.” 
Nor, above all, should mention of Pere lI 
Chaise be omitted; and, as the city-ve ta 
tia fa renoweed foc ite u_vpivals and chari- 
table jnetie—:"-"*™ the stranger would do 

va: 00 ZO Over what is understood to be a 
good sample of the chief hospitals, name- 
ly, the Hotel Dieu, near the cathedral. 

A principal feature in all the churches 
here, in common with others on the conti- 
nent, is the total absenge- of pews, chairs, 
or perhaps in some cases a few forms, are 
the only accommodation afforded; and cer- 
tainly they are more fitting in the place where 
the rich and poor suppos»d to mix together, 
and earthly distinctions to be forgotten. In 
the Church des Petites Péres, late on a 
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Sunday eveniny, when I had an opportu- 
nity of hearing the closing part of a grand 
service in honour of the Virgin, the 
united voices of some 2500 apparently ear- 
nest worshippers contributed to an eect 
of the utmost sublimity, not slightly en- 
hanced by the melodious strains of a 
powerful organ. 

[turn to name the theatres I visited. 
The Academy Royal, or Opera House, is 
the first, of course, to which the foreigner 
goes; and on the evening when I was 
there, the opera was that of Othello, in 
which Duprez took the leading part, and 
Dunilatre, who has just been a star at 
Drury-lane, was among the dancers. The 
audience was pleased; and it is unnecessary 
to say that the house is a superb one. The 
Théatre of Vaudevilles, the Circus, and the 
Opera Comique were the chief houses open 
during my stay; and since my return to 
England I have been amused in tracing, in 
the performances brought forward in Lon- 
don, much of what I had heard in the 
theatres at Paris. The kindly feeling with 
which English perfurmers at the Cireus 
were received, I shall ever remember with 
pleasure. The Polka was everywhere in 
vogue, though I believe it is now pro- 
scribed in good circles at Paris, to make 
way for a less common dance. The Polka 
was danced at the theatres, at concerts, on 
horseback at the Circus, an even on the 
back of one of the horses which drew the 
diligence that conveyed me towards Eng- 
land. 

Besides the attractions of the country it- 
self there are numerous objects of int. est 
in the environs of Paris. yy move has been 
made tv Versailles, to which there are two 
railways from Paris; and within a ver 
short distance of the city, and accessible 
also by a railway, is the handsome town 
of St. Germain. Here James II of Eng- 
land lived in retirement; and from the park 
where he often strolled, is obtained one of 
the most delightful views imaginable, 
heightened by the current of the Seine in 
the foregronnd, and not very dissimilar to 
the prospect from Richmond Hill, in Sur- 
rey. AtSt. Denis, alittle to the north of 
Paris, is a fine cathedral, rich especially in 
stained glass; and at St. Cloud, is one of 
the king’s palaces, together with an agree- 
able village, where a much resorted to féte 
annually takes place, which the visitor, 
should the time of his stay be favourable, 
ought not to omit seeing. 

Every one has heard of the tables-d'hite 
of Paris; of course I did not fail to dine at 
the principal one in the city, that at the 
Hotel des Princes, which was sumptuous 
in the extreme, though a greater number 
of dishes than the dozen served there may 
be had elsewhere. Another characteris- 
tic of Paris is the talent its people show 
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in the production of the most exquisite cup 
of coffee. You can scarcely imagine a more 
pleasant hour than one spent at the ap- 

roach of night, in the’gardens of the Pa- 
ais Royal, at one of the little tables pro- 
vided for indulging ‘in coffee or ‘ices, the 
vicinity ‘being red agreeable by trees 
inters , and the further view bounded 
on all sides by arcades, which contein 
shops handsomely lighted, and form at- 
tractive promenades. How different a scene 
from that which this ancient palace must 
have exhibited in former times! How per- 
fectly unique a spot is the pelnce in its pre- 
sent state! and how visible here, at any 
period of the day, is the difference between 
the habits of the French and English; be- 
tween the easy walk and leisure move- 
ments of even the labouring classes of Pa- 
ris, and the hurry, and bustle, and run of 
the English men of business! Here, too, 
particularly, it may beseen that the beauty 
of English females is unapproached by 
French ones, who, however, to compensata 
for this, have, almost universally, an en- 
gagingness of manner, and an elasticity of 
step, which are wanting in many of the 
middling classes in England. 

I had travelled to Paris by way of Havre 
and Rouen, by steam (vessel and railway), 
and I therefore quitted it in the direction 
of Boulogne, by diligence, which was 
weighed, on leaving the city, by machinery 
underground. This vehicle, which now 
travels at a comparatively fast-rate, is, as 
most readers are aware, composed of three 

arts, namely, an English post-chaise in 

ront, immediately next the horses; then 
what corresponds te a stage coach; and 
lastly: in the rear, the rotonde, an inferior 
kind of coach; all united in one long, wide 
machine, with great capacity for lugg 
above, and seats for three persons outside, 
near the driver and conductor. The driver 
is changed at every stage; but the same 
conductor travels the entire distance. The 
harness is a compound of wood, iron, and 
rope, roughly put together, and the horses 
are of the small Flemish kind, generally 
six, seven, or eight to each diligence, 
urged.on chiefly by the cracking of an 
enormous whip, and the ating halloo- 
ing, and roaring of the driver, with, now 
and then, the aid of.the butt-end of the 
whip, which is dug into the back of the 
horse nearest to the driver. The distance 
from Paris to Boulogne occupied twent 
hours; the steamer, in three hours more,land- 
edour party at Folkestone, where, to our 
surprise (having read the effusions of grum- 
bling newspaper correspondents) we found 
civility and despatch at the Custom House, 
as well as excellent attendance and rea- 
sonable charges at the Pavilion Hotel. 

My impression of the character of the 
Parisians from this brief visit was favoura- 
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ble. Their simple pleasures, their agreea- 
ble manners, the grandeur of their city, 
the variety and interest of their public in- 
stitutions, ‘are all calculated to charm an 
English observer. There are people still 
in existence who believe that one native of 
Albion, primed with the roast beef and the 
_o for which our country is remarka- 
le, is equal to six of the gayer nation, 
half-fed upon trifles, coffee, ea eau-sucré. 
But there is no denying the fact that the 
French are’a great, chivalrous, and intelli- 
gent nation, a people historically famous, 
and one of the mightiestin the world. * 
I am not willing to close this paper with- 
out a line deploring the great moral evils 
which ser Sn knows 'to attach to the po- 
eee of Paris, though, at the same time, 
will not'conclude without expressing my 
disgust at what I verily believe to be the 
great exaggerations on this head put forth 
in the late work on Paris by Mr. Grant, a 
writer who, while he has presumed to de- 
fine the genius, political bias, literature, 
drama, and character of the people of 
France, has confessed that he is ignorant 
ofthe French language. 
BS. L. 5° 
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A QUIZ LECTURE. 

In the counties of Essex and Sussex, the 
mesmerists, it is not perhaps easy to say 
why, have been particularly active. They 
have occasionally given considerable satis- 
faction to the bystanders, but in several 
instances have come oft second best, and 
been compelled to retire with all the bit- 
terness of ludicrous discomfiture. 

One of their most formidable antagonists, 
Mr. Rumball, editor of a publication called 
the Anti-Mesmerist, a fortnight ago under- 
took to give some lectures on the subject, 
in which he burlesqued the experiments 
lately made at Colchester, and at Brighton, 
where he exhibited. He opened by a bio- 
graphical sketch of the remarkable person 
to whom it owes, if not an existence, a 
name, and described the course of events 
from the time when Mesmer’s tricks were 
scouted by the Germans, and Mesmer con- 
pay rey Wok “ier in Freaes, and made 
a income is deincions—through 
the period whieh ol between w. for. 
mation of the two French committees on 
the subject, before whom Mesmer refused 
to be examined—down to our own da 
when Dr. Elliotson lost a lucrative situation 
at the London Hospital, owing to the de- 
tection of collusion between him and two of 
his alleged mesmeric patients; and, lastly, 
to the time of Vernon and Co., when the 
professors, according to him, were men of 

no character or standing, and had evidently 
taken up mesmerism as a trade, for the 
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sake of the shillings received at the door of 
the lecture room. Mr. Rumball ridiculed 
the idea that mesmerists were able to sub- 
stitute their minds and wills for the minds 
and wills of their patients (the case assumed 
in what was called the mesmeric sleep, ca- 
talepsy, &c.), or (in relation to clairvo- 
yance) that God having framed that beauti- 
ful organ, the eye, for the purpose of recog- 
nising the optical properties of nature, the 
same object ele be attained by a mes- 
meriser through the medium of the nose 
or elbow. Phreno-mesmerism and commu- 
nity of taste were explained by some tricks 
carried on very cleverly by Mr. Rumball 
and his son, by means of 
signals, of course invisible to the audience, 
but afterwards explained by the lecturer. 
To show that this was done by the ” ay a 
mesmerisers through collusion, Mr. Rum- 
ball adverted to some cases, in one of which 
a lecturer had pretended to excite the or- 
n called wonder, and the patient know- 
ing nothing of the abstract meaning of the 
organ “marvellousness,” used the word 
which was wrongly adapted to designate 
it, and repeated a es of sentences, 
such as, “I wonder what I shall have for 
dinner to-day,” to none of which the notion 
of marvellousness attached. Mr. Rumball, 
in order to explain the clairvoyance trick, 
had his eyes closed by numerous straps of 
adhesive plaster, and further secured by a 
handkerchief, when he read a portion of a 
——— placed in his hands by a young 
gentleman, who, from a few observations 
which he addressed to the meeting, was 
evidently a believer, to some »xtent, at 
least, in mesmerism. He then explained 
the trick. While the plaster was being 
laced over the face, the patient brought 
his eye-brows and the upper part of his 
cheeks as closely together as possible; and 
the eyes being then secured and covered by 
the handkerchief, he, by a simple move- 
ment of the muscles, deranged the plaster, 
so as to produce an opening through which 
he read the paper placed in his hands. 
Alexis had made the trick appear more 
wonderful in this manner: the audience 
having already an impression, from the 
manner in which the eyes were plastered 
and bandaged, that vision ~as impossible, 
Alexis read th=c«gt an opening as we have 
j»-+ ueseribed, and then went through a 
variety of antios, placing the paper to be 
read on each side, below, and above the 
eyes, and while in the latter position de- 
ared the contents of the paper, thus ap- 
aring to read from the forehead, while 


m reality that position served a second 
purpose, that ofenabling him to secure the 
plaster again by the pressure of his knuckles 
on the eyes, so that when the handkerchief 
was removed at the end of the trick, the 
plaster presented its original appearance, 
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The analogous trick of reading with the 
eyes bandaged with a large lump of wad- 
ding on each eye-ball, secured by hand- 
kerchiefs, was explained to depend on a 
similar principle—that, notwithstanding the 
apparent impossibility of seeing, an open- 
ing is generally left below, or on one side 
of the eyes, through which the party reads, 
in this case also increasing the marvellous- 
ness of the experiment, by repeating, after 
the paper has been removed to the fore- 
jit or to some other place out of the 
possible reach of vision, the words previ- 
ously seen in @ natural position. the 
event of a failure in either of thes? cases, 
there is, of course, an answer always at 
hand—“ The patient has not succeeded to- 
night, but he did in this room last night, 
or did at Bristol last week, or at some other 
lace a fortnight ago; and the cause of 
ailure to-night is probably that the patient 
has not been sufficiently or properly mes- 
merised, or is notin a state to-receive the 
mesmeric influence.” Mr. Vernon he said 
out-heroded all previous mesmerists, when 
he declared a few weeks ago at the Old Ship, 
that one successful trick or experiment esta- 
blished the truth of mesmerism, which 
could not be upset by 999 failures! Mr. 
Rumball stated that he had been present at 
one of Mr. Vernon’s experiments, at the 
Adelaide Gallery (we believe), when the 
eyes of a girl were so securely bandaged 
with adhesive plaster, that a gentleman, 
feeling satisfied that she could not see, 
offered to give her £20 if she read a bock 
which’he placed_in her hands. The girl 
did read, by the means pointed out above, 
and pocketed the 201. Mr. Rumball stated 
that he himself thereupon offered to give 
another 201, if the girl, without any banda- 
ges on her face, but with a tea-tray before 
her eyes, would read the title page ofa 
book which he placed behind it. This ex- 

eriment, Mr. Vernon declined, urging, as 

e did at Brighton. which apparent fairness, 
that if a chemist were about to perform a 
series of experiments, he would not allow 
them to be conducted, except in his own 
way; neither would he. The lecturer 
went somewhat at length into the case of 
Miss Martineau, which he thus accounted 
for. She had become hypochondriacal, and 
had resorted to opiates for relief. Nature 
and medicine had, however, commenced 
their work; the excitement produced by 
resorting to mesmerism enabled her gra- 
dually to discard the use of opium; and 
the sensations consequent thereupon, attri- 
buted by the lady to mesmeric influence, 
were identical with those described in the 
Opium-Eater as the consequence of absti- 
nence from the accustomed opiates. To 
show that mental excitement would cure 
such diseases, Mr. Rumball related a case. 
A nervous gentleman applied to a physi- 
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cian, who finding that he could not cure 
him, informed him that nevertheless there 
was a physician at Glasgow who could. 
The nervous gentleman posted to Glasgow, 
where he found that no such physician lived; 
and, greatly exasperated at the deception 
which had  feres practised upon him, posted 
back to the physician in London. The 
latter edmiteed his imposture; and asked 
the gentleman how he felt. The nervous 
patient acknowledged himself cured; and 
the physician explained the cause to be the 
excitement occasioned by hope in his jour- 
ney to Scotland, and by anger during his 
return. 

The explanation here given of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s recovery does not touch the case of 
her landlady’s niece. 

Mr. Rumball’s next lecture will perhaps 
show a patient drinking water suddenly in- 
toxicated by a mesmerist wishing, the 
water should become wine; Miss J’s view 
of the distant shipwreck, will, of course, be 
quizzed in its turn, and gravely as the mat- 
ter as heretofore been treated, it is easy to 
see that Mr. Rumball will be able to get up 
@ very effective farce. 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF DENBIGH. 





Arms.—A ficld ar., on a fesse, az., three lozenges 
or. 


Crest.—On a wreath, a nut hatch with a hazel 
branch fructed, all proper. 

Sxpporters.—Two bucks, ppr., attired and un- 
guled, or. 

Motto.—Viatutis premium honor. * Honor is the 
reward of virtue.’” 


This family descended from the 
counts of Hapsburgh, in Germany, settled 
in England in the reign of Henry IL, in 
consequence of the poverty to which they 
were reduced by the oppression of Rodolph, 
emperor of Germany. Sir Geffery served 
Henry III in his wars in England, and 
assumed the name of Fielden of Filding, 
from his father’s pretensions to the domi- 
nions of Laufenburgh and Rinfilding, The 
English monarch is said to have greatly 
favoured Sir Geffery, giving him consider- 
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able support in his rents and fees. His 
great great grandson, Sir William Fielding, 
was a staunch adherent to the house of Lan- 
caster, and fell at the battle of ‘Tewkesbury. 
The succession regularly descended to Sir 
William Fielding, knt., who was ele’ 

to the peerage 30th December, 1620, with 
the dignities of baron and viscount ——- 
of Newnham Puddox, county of Warwick. 
He was afterwards made master of the 
king’s at wardrobe, and created, 14th 
September, 1622, earlof Denbigh. His 
lordship was mortally wounded in the ser- 
vice of Charles I, in a skirmish near Bir- 
mingham, and died on the 3rd September, 
1643. His eldest son, Basil, second earl, 
espoused the opposite side in the Civil War, 
and became one of the most eminent of the 
Parliament’s military commanders. .On 
his death his honour reverted to his kins- 
mun George, second son of the first earl of 
Denbigh, who was suceeeded by his eldest 
son Basil, as fourth earl. His lordship’ 
grandson, Basil, sixth earl, married 12th 
April, 1757, Mary, third daughter and 
coheir of Sir John Bruce-Cotton, bart., of 
Gonnington, county of Huntingdon(the last 
male heir of the great antiquary, Sir Robert 
Cotton, bart., who, at a vast expense and 
labour, procured that invaluable collection 
known as “The Cotton Library”). Hislord- 
ship died 14th July, 1801, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, William Basil 
Percy Fielding, the present earl, married 
May, 1822, Mary Elizabeth Kelly, eldest 
daughter of the earl Ducie. 


“TIMEIS DONE; DEATH APPROA- 
CHES;” OR THE SELF-DOOMED. 


Great interest attaches to some of the 
narratives given of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of America. When they were first 
discovered, they lived principall y by hunt- 
ing and fishing, some tribes raising small 

uantities of Indian corn and tobacco. 

‘he use of metals was unknown to them, 
and their huts were of the rudest construe- 
tion, as were theircanoes, which were made 
out of the trunks of trees, hollowed by 
fire, and by the aid of sharp flints. The 
art they possessed most skill in was the 
dressing of skins—they contrived inge- 
niously to preserve the pliability of the 
hide, and out of them fashioned pouches, 
leggins, and moeassins, which they orna- 
mented with the quill of the American 

reupine, dyed different colours. Con- 

icts with their European visitors, the 
small pox, and ardent spirits, have extir- 
pated some tribes. In others, the partial 
adoption of the weapons and habits of the 
English or the French have grafted on 
their original wildness practices, which 
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strangely mingle with the fierce ideas 
and warm emotions of the sons of the 
desert. 

All who have had opportunities of know- 
ing the Indian character, agree that the 
affection between .parents and children is 
exceedingly strong; and instances of their 
sacrificing their lives for one another are 
numerous and well attested. A modern 
writer, in a series of tales of the “ North 
American Indians,” gives the following 
narrative, related to him by a lady of great 
respectability, who was an eye witness to 
a ‘part of what she relates, which stri- 
kingly illustrates the Indian character and 
customs, and shows the high importance of 
giving to these natives of the wilderness 
the benefits of our religion and laws. 

To-ta-pie, or as the white people 
called her, Jenny, was the widow of a Choc- 
taw, who having murdered an Indian of 
his own tribe, fled over the Mississippi 
into Louisiana,. where he was overtaken 
and put to death by his pursuers. Jenny, 
with four or five small children, of whom 
Tom was the eldest, afterwards settled in 
the neighbourhood of St. Francisville, in 
Louisiana, where there lived a widow lady 
of much benevolence, who took compassion 
on Jenny, and acted towards her the part 
of a kind friend. 

When [om was about twenty-five years 
of age, he murdered an old Indian; for 
which, according to the unalterable law of 
his nation, his life was forfeited, and he 
was sentenced todie. The day fixed for 
his execution arrived, and a mingled throng 
of the relations and friends, both of the 
murdered and the murderer, assembled 
after their usual manner, and all things 
were ready for the execution of the culprit. 

At this moment of great excitement, 
Jenny passed through the crowd to the 
ma where her son was standing, and in a 
clear, strong voice, addressed the chiefs 
in these words:—“ Tom is young; he has 
a wife and children, brothers, and sisters, 
all looking to him for support and counsel. 
Iam old. I have only a few years to live; 
I can do no more for my family. It is not 
just either, to rake a new shirt for an old one; 
let me, therefore, die, who am old, and 
suffer him to live.” 

Jenny’s magnanimous offer was accepted, 
and a few hours allowed her to prepare for 
death. In this interval she hurried to the 
house of her kind friend, Mrs. Thompson, 
whose. residence was near this scene, for 
the purpose of giving her a last look, and 
bidding her farewell. This lady was igno- 
rant of what had passed in the Indian vil- 
lage near her, and of Jenny’s offer and de- 
termination; nor did Jenny now divulge 
them to Mrs. Thompson. She came, 2 
said, to beg a coffin and a winding sheet 
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for her son; adding, “When the sun has 
reached its height  aremaeag. be, pn Tom 
dies.” Not suspecting the arrangement 
Jenny had made to preserve her son’s life, 
Mrs. Thompson, with many comforting 
words, promised to give her all she re- 
ues 

Soon after Jenny had left Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s house and returned to the village, 
where all things were ready for her execu- 
tion, a messenger, in great haste, arrived, 
and informed the lady of what was passing, 
and that Jenny was immediately to die. 
She instantly set off with the intention of 
rescuing the poor creature; but the mo- 
ment Jenny saw her carriage coming, she, 
doubtless, imagined what the intention was, 
and resolved that no interference should 
take place, for she caught the muzzle of 
the gun, and pointing it to her heart, bid 
the executioner do is duty. He obeyed 
and she fell dead. 

During five years after this Tom was 
treated with contempt and sneers by the 
family of the oldman whom he had mur- 
dered. “You are a coward; you let your 
mother die for you; you afraid to die— 
coward!” Tom could no longer endure 
this, and one day, meeting a son of the 
old man on the banks of the Mississippi, 
ten miles from his home, ~ began, as 
usual, to quarrel, andin the end Tom plung- 
ed his knife into his breast, and left him 
dead on the spot. ‘ 

So far from thinking that he had com- 
mitted a horrible crime, he returned home 
in atriumphant manner, brandishing his 
bloody knife; and without waiting for in- 
quiry, boasted of what he had done. “I 
have been called a coward,” said he; “I 
have been told I was afraid to die; now 

ou shall see that I can die like a man.” 
This was on the Sunday, and Monday at 
twelve o'clock was the time he appointed 
for his death. 

Here a scene was presented which baffles 
all description. om walked backward 
and forward, still holding in his hand the 
bloody knife, which he d to consid 
an honourable badge. But in spite of all 
his efforts to conceal it, he discovered 
marks ofan agitated mind. The sad grou 
present, consisted of about ten men an 
as many women; the latter, with sorrow- 
ful countenances, were employed in mak- 
ing an over-shirt for Tom’s burial. All the 
men present, except Tom’s two brothers, 
were smoking their pipes with i ap 
unconcern. ‘tom remained silent; he exa- 
mined his gun, then he laid himself down 
in his grave, which had been dug the day 
before, as if to see whether it suited as to 
length and breadth. 

When the shirt was completed and 
handed to him, he drew it over his other 




















garments, tied two black silk handkerchiefs 
over his shoulders, and crossed them on 
his breast. His long hair was tied with a 
blue ribbon, and tastefully arranged upon 
his back. The pipe of peace went round 
three times: the old chief's wife then arose, 
retired among the bushes, and sung the 
death-song of the Cocktaw Indians, which 
begins with these words, “ Time is done, 
Death approaches.” 

This being ended, Tom went round and 
shook hands with every person present. 
While he held the hand of one of his 
neighbours, a white man, he said to him, 
“Farewell; you see me no more in this 
world. When you die, you see me.” His 
neighbour port | “Tom, where are you 

ing?” “I am going to mother,” said 

‘om. “Where is your mother?” “Ina 
good place.” “But, Tom, will you not 
wait? Perhaps the friends of the young 
man you killed will accept a ransom; we 
will do what we can to save you.” Tom 
replied, “ No, I will die.” 

No one had demanded his death, for all 
those who had considered it their duty to 
do so, lived at the distance of fifty or sixty 
miles, on the other side of the Mississip 1. 
The death-song was repeated, and the 
shaking of hands. Both were again re- 

ated for the third and last time. Imme- 

iately after, Tom stepped up to his wife, a 
fine-looking Laos Tse oe of about twenty 
years of age, with an infant in her arms, 
and another little child two or three years 
old standing by her side, and presented to 
her the bloody knife, which till now he had 
kept in his Rand. She turned away her 
face to conceal her tears, but recovering 
herself, looked at him with a faint smile, 
and took it. His sister was sitting by the 
side of his wife, wholly absorbed in grief, 
and apparently insensible to what was 
passing; her eyes were fixed with a va- 
cant stare on some distant object. Such a 
perfect picture of woe I never beheld. His 
pipe he gave to his youngest brother, who 
struggled hard to conceal his emotion. He 
then drank a little water, threw the gourd 
shell on the ground, sung a few words in 
the Choctaw language, and with a firm 
step hastened towards his grave. His 
was so fixed as to enable him to take his 
own life. No one, he had declared, should 
take it from him. The ceremonies being 
completed, he touched the gun, it dis- 
charged, and the contents passed through 
his heart. He instantly fell dead on the 
earth. The women sprang towards the 
lifeless body; some held his head, others his 
hands and feet, and others knelt at his 
side. He had charged them to show no 
signs of grief while he lived, lest it should 
shake his resolution. 

As far as possible they had obeyed. 
Their grief was restrained till he was dead. 
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It now burst forth in a torrent, and their 
groans and lamentations were loud. 





AN ORIENTAL TRAITOR. 

Tippoo Saib is known to English readers 
as a fierce and perfidious arian, who 
was eventually subdued by British 
and lost his empire with his life. , 
Eastern writer, however, Mir Hussen Ali 
Khan Kirmani, who has lately been trans- 
lated from the Persian, by Colonel W. 
Miles, described him to have been a 

ious prince, who was cruelly betrayed by 

his own subjects. In the East India Com- 
pany’s museum, we have seen @ piece of 
music in the form of a tiger, praying upon 
an English sailor, which occasionally gave, 
forth a sound like a groan, which, with 
various tunes, it was said, used to amuse 
the sultan in his hours of leisure. This 
oriental biographer makes him appear, in 
most cases, magnanimous and benevolent. 
A true despot, however, when once his sus- 
sa were aroused, when, according to 

ir Hussein, he had a very shorthand-way 
of getting rid of the disaffected. In con- 
sequence of some secret information which 
he had received, we are told he wrote 
with his own hand a list of some of their 
names, and having folded it up, gave it to 
Mir Moyinuddin, with instructions to put 
his orders therein contained into execution 
that night (that is to put those named to 
death), in order to strengthen his govern- 
ment. The Mir, ignorant or unaware of 
the tricks played by fortune, and the 
changeable heavens, opened this paper, and 

rused it in full Durbar. It happened, 

owever, while he was reading it, that a 
sweeper, or menial servant of the palace, 
who could read and write, cast his unlucky 
eye upon the paper, and saw the name of 
the lying Dewan the first in the list. This 
ill-omened wretch, therefore, reported the 
circumstance to him, and said this night 
will be your last (or the night of your 
burial). At hearing this intelligence, he, 
the Dewan, kept on the alert at his own 
quarters, and at about mid-day sent for the 
troops stationed in the works, near the 
breach, under pretence of a: tanger | their 
pay among them, and having collected 
them near the Ali Musjid, remained look- 
ing out tor what ill-luck might bring forth. 

he information which he had gained, 
promptly as it was acted upon, did not 
avert impending ruin. Though the denon 
did not eventually escape, his plots suc- 
ceeded. The fall of the traitor is thus re- 
corded. 

The sultan’s enemies made a si 
from the fort by holding out white 
handkerchiefs to the English soldiers, who 
were assembled in the river ready for the 
assault, and at about twenty minutes after 
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mid-day, the European and other regi- 
ments mounted the walls by the breach, 
and before the sultan’s troops could be col- 
lected to man the walls and the bastions of 
that flank of the works, they with but 
little labour took the fort. The garrison, 
although they quickly came to the rescue 
and the — of their enemies, and with 
sword and musket, steadfastly resisted 
them, still as on all sides so much disor- 
der and confusion reigned, that remedy 
was hopeless, they mostly threw away their 
shields and dispersed, and left their women 
and wealth to the soldiers of the enemy, 
covering their shameless heads with the 
dust of cowardice and disgrace. It was 
about the time that the sultan’s flag and 
followers arrived near the horse battery, 
that the lying Dewan followed in the rear, 
and shut up the postern just mentioned, 
blocking it up securely, and thereby clos- 
ing the road of safety to the pious sultan, 
and then, under pretence of bringing aid, 
he mounted his horse, and went forth from 
the fort, and arrived at the third gate (of 
the suburb) of Gunjam, where he desired 
the gate-keepers to shut the gate as soon 
as he had passed through; while, however, 
he was speaking, a man came forward, and 
began to abuse and revile him, saying, 
“You accursed wretch, thou has deli- 
vered a righteous prince up to his ene- 
mies, and art thou not saving thyself by 
flight? I will place the punishment of 
thy offence by Mg A side;” this man then 
with one cut of his sword struck the De- 
wan off his horse on the ground, and certain 
other persons present, crowding round 
him soon dispatched him, and his impure 
body was dragged into a place of filth 
and uncleanliness, and left there. 


The Wandering Jew 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student’ 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo’ 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” &c. 

VOLUME THE FIFTH. 
CHAPTER 1. (Continued). 

“My father and mother,” said Rose 
Pompon, “ industrious peasants of St. Va- 
lery, were poor, and having five children, 
they were forced to send me to an aunt that 
I had, who was a housekeeper in Paris, 
and who charitably received me, though 
she had herself little to spare. When I 
had reached my twelfth year, I was sent 
to work in one of the manufactories of the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine. Ido not mean 
to cast a reproach upon the manufacturers, 
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for what I a say would matter little, 
but young girls and boys, as well as young 
men and women, are all huddled together, 
You may easily conceive, Mother Ar- 
sene, that there are there, as everywhere, 
wicked lads, that neither restrict them- 
selves in word nor action, which is very 
injurious to children who must see and 
hear ve and which ultimately ac- 
customs them to hear and to see improper 
things without affecting the modesty which 
is natural to youth.” 

“That is true, Mademoiselle Rose. Poor 
children! Who cares about them? Neither 
the father nor mother can know any- 
thing, for they are at their work, and w! 
cares besides them.” 

“Yes, mother Arsene; people are ready 
enough to point their finger in scorn at a 
poor unfortunate creature, who has been 
drawn from the path of virtue, but if they 
knew all, their pity would be excited in- 
stead of their —. Well, one day I 
had a complaint to lodge inst one of 
the young men, and went to the clerk of 
the manufactory, who received me kindly, 
telling me that he would render me justice, 
and would even protect me, for which he 
wished to embrace me, and on my repuls- 
ing him, he sent me away from the manu- 
factory.’ 

“Oh the wicked man,” said the good 
Mother Arsene. 

“T went home in tears, and my poor 
aunt, praising me for what I had done, said 
that she would try to get me another place. 
Misfortunes never come singly. My aunt 
became ill, and there was not a sous in the 
house. I summoned up my courage, re- 
turned to the manufacturer’s, told the 
clerk what had happened, and supplicated 
him to give me work. He smiled in my 
face, said it was a pity, tapped me under 
the chin, called me pretty, and said that I 
must consent—that at a future period he 
would marry me. Starvation stared me in 
the face, my aunt was ill, and there was 
nothing in the house to give her. Like 
many others I yielded.” 

“And when you asked him to marry 

ou.” 

“He laughed in my face. I cried so 
much that I became dangerously ill I 
got better, and contrived, as we all do 
sooner or later, to console myself. With the 
needle and thread, I met Philemon, and on 
him I revenge the wrongs of others. Iam 
his tyrant,” Rose added, with a theatrical 
air, and the cloud of sadness which had 
darkened her lovely face passed away. 

“ Ah! it is too true,” said Mother Ar- 
sene, musingly;“ they deceive a poor girl, 
but who defends her cause. Ah, yes.” 

“See, see,” interrupted Rose Pompon, 
“there’s Nini-Moulin. What can he be 
wanting with me at such an early hour,” 
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Jacques Dumoulin advanced, his hat on 
one side of his head, his nose red, and his 


eye sparkling. 

pe What! ay fair pupil,” said Jacques, 
“upsoearly. That happens luckily, since 
I came to bless you by the dawn of day. 
Do you hear that, my cherished pupil?” 
added the writer of religious pamphlets, 
striking his waistcoat pocket, and produc- 
ing a metallic sound, “I wish you to add 
<lawe to. my life of to-day, to-morrow, 
and the next day, if your heart is ripe for 
amusements.” 

“If these amusements are respectable, 
and paternal, as you say, my heart will not 
say nay.” 

“Do not be uneasy. I will be to youa 
father, a grandfather, a great grandfather, 
a family portrait, my little Pippin. Let us 
see—first a walk, a dinner, the theatre, a 
masquerade, then supper. Will that suit 
you, eh?” 

“Provided poor Cephyse goes with us, 
for that will amuse her.” 

“ Go, then, for Cephyse.” 

“What! have ‘you inherited a fortune, 


—— 
“ Better than that, my sweetest Rose of 
all roses. I am the editor of a religious 
journal, and consenting to be a saint for 
twenty-seven days out of thirty, they give 
me three holidays and a month’s pay in 
advance. 

“ What is the name of the journal?” 

‘**The Love of our Neighbour, my 
sweet flower—the Extermination of Incre- 
dulity, with the epigraph of the great 
Bossuet, ‘Those who are not for us are 
against us.’” 

“But what have you done with Ma- 
dame de la Sainte Colombe. What about 
your marriage?” 

“ My journal suits me better. Remem- 
ber, my position is enviable; the sacristans 
cherish me, support me; yet I will wheedle 
the huge dove Bainte Columbe into a ma- 
trimonial alliance; then for a life, in- 
deed.” 

At this moment a postman entered with 
a letter, saying, ‘“ For M. Charlemagne. 
There’s nothing to pay.” 

“ Ah,” said Rose, “ it’s for the little 
mysterious man. Where does it come 
from?” 

“ From Italy,” said Nini Moulin. “But 
who is this M. Charlemagne?” 

“Picture to yourself, my huge apostle, 
a little man with a strange look. He has 
two rooms at the bottom of the ceurt; he 
never sleeps in them, but comes and shuts 
himself up from time to time for several 
hours, and no one knows what he does.” 

“He is a conspirator or a smasher, de- 
pend upon it. What is his name?” 

“ M. Charlemagne,” said Mother Arsene. 
“Look, look, speak of the wolf and he pre- 
sents his tail.” 
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“ Where is this tail?” 

“That little man with the umbrella un- 
der his arm.” 

“M. Rodin!” cried Nini-Moulin, with- 
Ske rey, so that he might not be 


pereeived. 
“You know him, then,’’ demanded Rose. 
“Yes, yes; come let us run to your 
ents, I don’t want him to see me.” 
“Good morning, M. Charlemagne,” said 
Mother Arsene, as Rodin ap ed the 
threshold; “ # pes have visited us twice to- 
day, which I am happy at, for your visits 
ie paren ial gael dear lady,” said 
“ You are my dear lady, sai 
Rodin, with a polite tig 


CHAPTER II.—THE DIGEST. 

The countenance of Rodin, on entering 
the shop, was expressive of simplicity, 
Leaning upon his umbrella, he said— 
“My dear lady, I was sorry at having 
disturbed you at so early an hour this 
morning.” 

“My worthy sir, you come too seldom 
for me to find fault with you on that score.” 

“But what can I do? I live in the coun- 
try, and can only find time occasionally to 
come here to arrange my little affairs. 

“ Speaking of that; here’s a letter that 
came this morning.” 

“Thank you, my dear lady,” said Rodin, 
with apparent indifference. 

“Tsuppose you are going to your rooms, 
sir; shall I prepare everyt ing as usual? 

“ Exactly so, my dear lady.” 

Mother Arsene took an old basket, 
placed in it a few coals, and several pieces 
of wood, then agg a cabbage over 
the combustable articles, she went to the 
further end of her shop, took up a loaf, cut 
off a large slice, then placing it with a 
few radishes and some salt in the basket, 
she went to Rodin, saying that she was 
ready to follow him. When she 
the top of the stairs, Rodin thrust hishand 
into his pocket and taking out eight sous, 
told them one by one into the old wo- 
man’s hand. 

“When I come down stairs, my dear 
lady,” he said, “I shall bring your basket.” 

** Very well, sir,” said the old woman, 
leaving Rodin, who took from his pocket a 
key, and opened a door which he carefully 
locked in the inside. 

The first of the two rooms that Rodin 
entered was unfurnished, and as for the 
second, it is impossible to imagine a more 
miserable abode. Torn paper, the primi- 
tive colour of which had long since Faded, 
ornamented the walls; a bed with an old co- 
vering, @ small worm-eaten table, a chair, an 
old trunk, and two pictures, comprised the 
furniture of the room. 

After having placed his umbrella and hat 
upon the bed, he drew out his bread and 
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radishes from the basket, then he began to 


kindle the fire. This accomplished, he 
drew forth the letter that Mother Arsene 
had given him, and was about to break the 
seal, when he threw it on the table, as ifb 
some caprice he wished to prolong the feel- 
ing of incertitude, which is as exciting as 
the emotions of the gaming table. 

king at his watch, he resolved not 
to open the letter till half-past nine, and it 
then wanted seven minutes. By one of 
those unaccountable whims from which great 
minds are not exempt, Rodin said to him- 
self, “I should like to open that letter, but 
if I refrain from doing so till half-past nine, 
the news that it contains will be favourable 
to me.” 

To pass away the time, he rose and ad- 
vanced, contemplatively, towards the two 
engravings; the one represented a woman 
seated with a little boy on her knees—a 
frightful-looking fortune-teller was holding 
the hand of the child, and, predicting the 
future, these words came from her mouth, 
“ He will be Pope.” * 

The second, which seemed to excite 
profound meditation in Rodin, represented 
@ young man, with tattered clothes, seated 
on a stone, his chin in the palm of his 
hand, and surrounded by a herd of swine. 
The pensive look of the young man, clothed 
as a beggar, his fine high forehead, his 
keen penetrating look seemed to reveal re- 
solution, joined to superior intelligence. 
Under the portrait were the words— Sixtus 
V, in his youth. 

We stated that Rodin came rarely to 
those rooms. Formerly he had lived with 
the Marquis d’Aigrigny, over whom he 
acted as a spy, for esptonage was one of the 
most powerful means adopted by the Je- 
suits. 

After meditating for several minutes be- 
fore the portrait of Sixtus V, Rodin re- 
turned to the table, and fixing his eye 
upon his watch, he gazed at the hand till it 
reached the appointed time. Taking the 

ket up, he opened it with a trembling 
and, and found that it contained two let- 
ters. The perusal of the first did not seem 
to satisfy him, for, at the expiration of a 
few minutes, he shrugged his shoulders, 
struck the table impatiently with the 
handle of his knife, then threw the letter 
disdainfully from him. No sooner had he 
cast his eyes on the first few lines of the 
second, than, struck with astonishment, he 
rose and went to the window, to assure 
himself that what he read was correct. A 
strange expression of joy spread itself over 
his cadaverous face, he dropped his arms, 
and remained for some minutes silent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 





* According to tradition, it was predicted to the 
mother of Sixtus V, that her son would one 
day be pope. In his youth he was a herdsman. 
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Thanks to his artifice and dissimulation 
—thanks to a singular mixture of admira- 
tion, fear, and confidence, which he had 
inspired in many influential personages, 
Rodin had just learnt from the pontificial 
oo that in a given time he might 

Il a position which had too often excited 
the fear, envy, and hatred, of many sove- 
reigns, and which had been filled by men 
of great wealth, by the most atrocious 
scoundrels. and by parties who had raised 
themselves from the lowest classes of so- 
ci-ty. 

But in order that Rodin might attain 
this end, he must, without violence, and 
only by working on the passions, succeed 
in bringing into the coffers of the Society 
the wealth of the Rennepont family. 

Starting up from his seat, he went to 
the picture, and fixing his keen eye upon 
the young herdsman, he arrogantly drew 
his head back, saying, “ Eh, brother; and 
I, too, for I am certain of succeeding in 
the Rennepont affair.” 

Whilst this mute scene was taking place, 
Rodin did not perceive that the curtains of 
one of the windows of the third floor were 
drawn aside, and half disclosed the face 
of Rose Pompon, and that of the jovial Ni- 
ni Moulin. 


CHAPTER IIJ.—THE UNEXPECTED VISIT. 

Although Rodin was greatly surprised 
with the second letter from Rome, he did 
not wish that his reply should betray his 
astonishment. Having finished his 1 
breakfast, he took a sheet of paper, and 
hastily wrote the following letter, in that 
harsh and peremptory style, that he, when 
not obliged to restrain himself, always 
adopted. 

“The information I have received does 
not surprise me. I foresaw everything. In- 
decision and cowardice always produce 
such results. Heretic Russia is butcher- 
ing catholic Poland; Rome blesses the 
murderers, and curses the victims. In re- 
turn for which Russia, through the medium 
of Austria, guarantees the suppression of 
the patriots of Romagna. his is good 

licy. The bands of cut-throats belong- 
ing to the good Cardinal Albani, are no 
longer sufficient to massacre the impious 
liberals. The independents of every coun- 
try must be exasperated—liberalism must 
be made to foam at the mouth, and every- 
thing that vociferate: most loudly be stirred . 
up against Rome. To accomplish all this, 
the three following propositiots must be 
proclaimed in the face of the world :— 

“1. It is abominable to maintain, that 
salvation is attainable by purity of morals, 
under any form of worship whatever. 

“2. It is odious and absurd to grant the 
people the liberty of conscience. 
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“3. It is impossible to have too great a 
horror of the liberty of the press. 

“ The feeble man must be brought to 
declare these propositions orthodox in 
every point of view, by boasting of their 
heppy influence over despotic governments, 
over the embers of democracy, and over all 
true catholics. He will be caught in the 
snare—the propositions proclaimed—the 
tempest will burst, and there will be a 
general — inst Rome. The sacred 
college will be divided into three parties; 
one of which will approve, another con- 
demn, and the other tremble. The feeble 
man will be more frightened at having 
abandoned Poland than he now is, and he 
will recoil before the clamours, reproaches, 
and menaces, that will rise up on every 
side against him. Then his conscience 
must be worked upon, his mind disquieted, 
and his soul affrighted. To sum up, he 
must be overwhelmed with disgust, isolated, 
terrified, and his council be divided. 
The cravings of the Sandfedists must again 
be excited; let them pillage and murder 
as they did at Cestne. This perpetrated in 
the feeble man’s name will strike him with 
horror; his days will be filled with remorse, 
his nights with terror, and the abdication 
with which he already threatens us will soon 
follow—too soon, perhaps. This is the only 
danger we have to fear at present; it is for 
you to provide against it. In case of ab- 
dication instead of confiding the command 
of our Order—the best militia of the Holy 
See—to a general, I will command it my- 
self. This militia will then cause me no 
uneasiness. For example—the janissaries 
and pretorian guards were always trouble- 
some to authority—and why? Because 
they were able to organise themselves in 
its defence, without being subject to it— 
hence their power of intimidation.” 

Here the silvery voice of Rose Pompon, 
warbling one of the popular songs of Be- 
ranger, fell on Rodin’s ear. He listened 
for a few moments, and then resumed his 
pen. 

“TI never was so confident of success as 
at this moment—the greater reason there- 
fore not to leave any thing Se ne I 
have started a journal, entitled Love your 
Nei 7, which, from its ultra catholic 
spirit, will be looked upen as the organ of 
Rome. Iam about to raise the question 
concerning the right of instruction. Some 
of the liberals will support us—more fvols 
they. In admitting us to a full partici- 
pation of civil rights, they forget that we 
are placed beyond the pale of these rights 
by our privileges, our influence at the con- 
fessional, and our obedience to Rome. This 
will increase the general clamour, and add 


much the better—every rivulet helps to 
swell the torrent. 
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to the discontent of the feeble man. So allo 





“To sum up, in a few words, abdication 
is our aim, and incessant harassing our 
means. Theinheritance of the Renneponts 
will pay for the election. I take upon _ 
self the management of that affair—it is 
sole pivot of all our temporal proceedings. 
Self interest and the play of the passions 
must be substituted for the stupid violence 
of d’Aigrigny. The Rennepont’s affair is 
doubly mine; the two hundred millions, be- 
fore the expiration of three months, will 
be ours with the free consent of the heirs 
themselves. This is absolutely necessary 
for my advancement, for if it should fail,m 
chances would be materially diminish 
Ihave asked for full power—one thing is 
indispensible tothe success of m j 
I expect it from you; your brother's influ- 
ence at the court of Vienna, will assist you. 
I wish to be accurately informed respecting 
the present position of the Duke de Reich- 
stadt, whom the Imperialists regard as 
Napoleon the Second. I want to know if 
@ secret correspondence with the Prince 
could be entered into without the know- 
ledge of those about him. This note will 
be sent off to-day—to-morrow I shall finish 
it.” 

While Rodin was sealing the letter, some 
one knocked at his door. He started, for 
this was the first occurrence of the kind 
that had ey <a since he had lodged 
there. The knocking was continued with 
redoubled impatience. Rodin having sealed 
his letter, placed his umbrella under his 
arm, and went to see his impatient visitor. 
When he had opened the door he found 
himself in the presence of Rose Pompon, 
who, making a respectful curtsey, said, 

“ How do you do, Monsieur Rodin?” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SERVICE OF A FRIEND. 

Rodin, in spite of his surprise and un- 
easiness, shutting the door, said to the 
young girl, in his blandest tone, “ Who 
is it you want, my dear girl?” 

“ Monsieur Rodin,” replied Rose, looking 
him full in the face. 

“He does not live here,” said Rodin, at- 
tempting to go down stairs. 

“Oh! that’s a good one—as if one didn’t 
know you!” 

“Charlemagne is my name. Can Ibe 
of any service to you?” 

“No,” replied . Then she added, 
in a bantering tone, “You have a hiding- 
places and you have changed your name, 
or fear Madame Rodin should find you 
out.” 

“You are welcome, my dear girl, to 
make merry at my expense, for I like to 
see young people amuse themselves; but 
w me to I am in a hurry.” 

“T have,” replied Rose, retaining him, 
“something very important to communi- 
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cate to you. I want to ask your advice 
respecting an affair of the heart.” 

“Oh! you little plague; have you nobody 
to torment in your own house, that you 
come here?” 

“TI lodge here, Monsieur Rodin,” replied 
Rose, dwelling on the name of her victim. 

“TI was notaware I hadso pretty a neigh- 
bour.” 

“TI have lodged here for six months, 
Monsieur Rodin.” 

“Indeed! where then?” 

“ The third floor front, Monsieur Rodin.” 

vs - ith your respectable family, I sup- 

se 9 

“Certainly, Monsieur Rodin. I live 
with Papa Philemon, and Mamma the 
Bacchanalian Queen.” 

Rodin, ignorant of how Rose had be- 
come aware of his real name, felt consi- 
derable uneasiness, until he learnt that the 
sister of the Mayeux lodged there. This 
news fully compensated him for the dis- 
agreeable visit of Rose, as it was highly 
important that he should know where to 
find Couch-tout-Nu’s mistress, the sister of 
the Mayeux; because the latter was con- 
sidered as dangerous, ever since her in- 
terview with the Superior of the convent, 
and the part she had taken in the pro- 
jected flight of Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

sides, Rodin hoped that he would be en- 
abled to induce Rose to tell him who it 
was that informed her his name was not 
Charlemagne. When Rose mentioned the 
name of the Bacchanalian Queen, Rodin 
clasped his hands, and appeared both sur- 
prised and interested. 

“Oh! my dear girl, I emplore you to “ 
with me no longer. Is the Bacchanalian 
Queen you speak of, sister to a deformed 
girl?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Rose, quite astonished 
“her name is Cephyse Soliveau, and she is, 
I assure you, my most intimate friend.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“ Like a sister! But how should a re- 
spectable man ot your age be acquainted 
with the Bacchanalian Queen? Oh! I 
see now why you have changed your 
name.” 

“My dear girl, I have no desire for 
jesting now,” said Rodin, in a tone of such 
deep sorrow, that Rose reproached herself 
for her pleasantry, and said, “Do you 
really know Cephyse?” 

“ Alas! my dear girl, it is her lover that 
I know, an honest lad called Jacques 
Rennepont—surnamed Couch-tout-Nu— 
to whom Iam strongly attached. He is 
in prison for debt,” said Rodin, with a 
sigh. “I saw him yesterday.” 

“You saw him yesterday! Come with 
me then, you can give Cephyse some news 
of her lover—she is so uneasy.” 

“ My dear girl, I would not like to be the 
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bearer of other than good news, respectin 
this worthy fellow, whom I love in spite o 
his follies: for,’’ added he, indulgently, 
“who is there without them? I like him 
even better, on account of his follies; for 
no matter what they may say, my dear 
girl, there is always something good at the 
bottom of the hearts of those who spend 
their money generously.” 

“You are a good soul,” said Rose, en- 
chanted with Rodin’s philosophy. “But 
why will you not come and speak to Ce- 
physe about Jacques?’’ 

“ What would be the use of telling her 
that he is in prison? she knows that al- 
ready. My object is to get him out of 
prison.” 

“Oh, if you do that,” cried Rose, “ Oe- 
physe and I will embrace you.” 

“TI do not require,” said Rodin, smiling, 
- any recompense for doing what little 
good is in my power.” 

“You hope, then, you will be able to 
procure Jacques’ release?” 

“T hope so, certainly,” said Rodin, shak- 
ing his head; “but at present everything 
is changed.” 

“ How?” demanded Rose. 

“The unseasonable jest of calling me 
M. Rodin must anpens very amusing to 
you, 1 have no doubt, my dear girl; you are 
in this only the echo of some one else, who 
unknowingly has done Jacques Rennepont 
a great deal of harm.” 

“ Indeed; how can my calling you Rodin 
affect the service you wish to render 
Jacques?” 

“T am not at liberty to tell you, my dear 
girl. I am, believe me, very sorry for 
Jacques’ sake; but permit me to pass, I am 
in haste.” 

“Listen, sir, I pray you. If I tell you 
who it was that told me to call Pee Rodin, 
you will still assist Jacques; will you not?” 

“T seek not to surprise your secrets, my 
dear girl; but with all my desire to serve 
Jacques, I have no wish to make myself 
enemies.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Rose; 
“but I should be very sorry if what I have 
said in jest should in any way injure 
Jacques; I will, therefore, frankly tell you 
how I came to say it.” 

“ Frankness often throws light on things 
the most obscure,” said Rodin, sententious- 


“Nini Moulin, who loves a joke, saw 
you come in, and having learnt from the 
rter that your name was Charlemagne, 
he said to me, ‘His name is not Charle- 
magne! we'll have a bit of fun with him; 
and knock at his door, and ask for M, 
in, and you'll see what a droll figure 
he'll cut.’” 
«At the name of Nini Moulin, Rodin could 
not suppress a movement of surprise. He 














had engaged Nini as the editor of the 
journal— Love your Neighbour; and al- 
though there was nothing to fear from him 
personally, he was, when in liquor, uncom- 
monly communicative, which, if nat guard- 
ed against, might be productive of unplea- 
sant consequences. Bodin, having resolved 
to look to this matter, ssid— 

“ It was Monsieur Dumoulin, then, that 
told you to call me Rodin. He is a very 
pleasant gentlemen, about thirty-six years 
of age, with a red face?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Rose, “ his face is the 
colour of red wine, and his nose is as full 
of pimples as a raspberry.” 

“Tt’s the same man, my dear girl. I 
have therefore no cause to be uneasy on 
his account; he is a very wosthy man, 
only, perhaps, a little too much addicted 
to pleasure.” 

“TI will not tell him that you know it 
was he that told me to call you Rodin.” 

“Why not, my dear girl? above all 
things we ought to tell the truth with frank- 


“ Poor Cephyse! how glad she will be to 
hear you are going to assist Jacques.” 

“ Do not exaggerate, my dear girl, Ican- 
not promise positively that I shall be able to 
release him. I will do my utmost. But I 
can positively promise to assist your 
friend, who, I believe, has been in very 
straitened circumstances since the impri- 
sonment of her lover. She shall have a 
little assistance to-day, and, should she 
conduct herself with propriety, we will see 


what else can be done for her. What day 


strange things come to pass. I was far 
from thinking, when you knocked at my 
door to indulge in a little merriment, that 
I would so soon have an opportunity of 
doing a good action. Take courage, then, 
and console your friend. She shall be relieved 
this evening. There are still some good 

le left in the world.” 

his was said with such an air of kind- 
ness and commiseration that it made the 
eyes of Rose overflow with tears. 

Rodin then descended the stairs, leaning 
paternally on the young girl’s arm, who 
would assist for fear he should stumble. 
When they arrived at the bottom, she 

inted up at the window, at which Nini- 

oulin was standing. Kodin saluted him 
kindly, but he retired hastily. 

“Now, my dear girl,” said Rodin, “I 
can do without your assistance. Return to 

our friend, and tell her the good news.” 

e then left the house. 

We will now conduct the reader to Doc- 
tor Baleinier’s house, in which Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville was still confined. 


(To be continued. ) 


~——— 
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TAHITI, AND ITS PRODUCTIONS 
AND ITS VALUE TO FRANCE, 


BY A FRENCH OFFICER. 


The aspect of Tahiti is enchanting; and 
how could it be otherwise? Its voleanie 
peaks, towering to the skies, and falling 
gradually to the plain, and disappearing 
into the sea; with its deep passes, its 
winding valleys, with their basaltic eolon- 
nades; rivers which descend from them, 
and separate the. numerous mounteia 
chains. The shores are formed by a hori- 
zontal and low platform, always cool and 
humid, and covered with cocoa-trees. All the 
other parts of the island form but a mass of 
verdure, where nutritive plants, mingled 
with wild shrubs, entwined with a species 
of convolvulus of the brightest hue, eon- 
stitute upon the whole an inextrieable 
maze. 

The temperature, during our sojourn, 
never rose beyond 30 deg. of the cen- 
trigade thermometer at mid-day, and in 
the shade, and never fell below 27 deg., 
its mean being to 29 deg.; at midnight, 
the maximum reached 27 deg., the mini- 
mum 24 deg. The barometer maintained 
28 inches. e temperature of the waters 
of the sea was generally 27 deg.; at 
night it was one degree only. The hygro- 
meter always indicated a total saturation. 

The climate of Tahiti is warm, and, at 
the same time, humid; a large quantity of 
water is always held suspended in the a» 
mosphere; it is also arare thing to see 8 
pass over without clouds, and without 
sudden showers, which burst forth from 
time to time. The peaks rising from the 
Oroeana are rarely perfectly seen; and they 
are generally vei. a with a thick covering 
of black clouds. It constantly rains in 
the mountain passes, whilst the weather is 
lovely on the coast. During our sojourn 
there, the majority of the days were wet; 
humidity and heat, the two springs of life, 
making the vegetation of Tahiti extremely 
bright and radiant. Often, during fine 
weather, a perfect calm reigns in the at- 
mosphere; but as soon as the wind rises, it 
blows in gusts, to which succeed calm- 
ness and gentle breezes. Easterly winds 
prevail during May. 

The island of Tahiti is the result of an 
agglomeration of volcanic mountains, the 
summits and bases of which are terminated 
by a formation of flat country, produced by 
the disintegration of the matter accumu- 
lated in these vicinities. These levels are 
also the most productive and fertile parts 
of the island, and those on which the in- 
habitants have chosen to establish their 
dwellings. The mountains of Tahiti seem 
to constitute but one platform, of which 
Oroena is the culminating point. All 
the other points are only the summits of 
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secondary mountains, which irradiate to- 
wards the circumference of the island; they 
are separated by deep dells, by parece and 
valleys, through which small rivulets des- 
cend. Sometimes the precipitous fronts 
of these mountains are varied with a kind 
of bright red clay ; sometimes high basal- 
tic mountains are terminated abruptly, 
cut off by the dark colonnades, in the in- 
ersticies of which cling shrubs, with those 
fresh and verdant tints of vegetation:which 
in all other countries cloth the earth. 

This island, so charming from its rich 
vegetation, which meets the eye ever 
where without interruption — this island, 
whose cost is so ‘fertile, is only the result 
of voleanic ejections, and its soil is every- 
where stamped with the traces of that fire 
which gave it birth. Lava, pumice stones, 
vetrified matter, are commonly met with, 
united with the dolerities, and the basalts 
which form its fulcrum, appear everywhere 
to confirm its origin; and we know also, 
that the same origin is common to all the 
elevated islands of the South Sea. Tahiti, 
Eyméo, Huahéne, Taa, Byrabora, and 
Maupiti, the largest in the archipelago of 
the iety Islands, form a chain of vol- 
canic islands, advancing towards the east 
of the Pomotus, and stop at Maitea, or the 
peak of Boudense; these extended towards 
the west in various little groups, and fall 
with the Archipelago of Tonga and the 
Navigators. 

The botany of Tahiti affords a great 
number of plants, which are found on the 
islands of the great ocean, between the 
tropics, and are commonly seen in the 
Moluccas, and as far as the Sunda Islands, 

Nature seems to have contributed every- 
thing necessary for the existence of the 
existence of the Tahitians; she has lavished 
upon them alimentary substances in every 
shape; she has superadded a fertile and 
productive soil, covered with profitable ve- 
getation, and on which it is unnecessary to 
expend cultivation. Beneath a temperate 
sky, surrounded with savoury fruits, nutri- 
tive plants, the Tahivians assume habits of 
effeminacy and gentleness, which are ac- 
knowledged to be the foundation of their 
character for indolence and sensuality. 

Amongst the commercial aud useful 
productions that an European ship can find 
at Tahiti and the surrounding islands, we 
should mention:—I1st. The cocoa-oil; this 
oil has an odour of rancidity which is almost 
insupportable, owing to the imperfect 
manner in which it is manufactured; 
they might, by refining it, attenuate this 
principle. 2dly. The fécula of arrowroot. 
This fécula is chiefly used by the English, 
who consume a prodigious quantity of” it, 
and use it in all consumptive cases instead 
of salep. Sdly. Ava-root. The use of this 
voot is not known in France; but in Eng- 
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land it is employed as a stimulant. 4thly. 
The pearl fishery. ‘A lucrative object, and 
which requires the expenditure of but little 
capital, as the divers are paid by exchange, 
and they on to different islands, ap- 
point the time when they should return, to 
reap the fruit of the fisheries which the 
natives attempt during their absence. ‘The 
mother-of-pearl in the oysters possesses a 
real value. Sthly. The tortoise-shell. This 
oviparous reptile, called chonou, is'so com- 
mon in the Society Islands, that they are 
able to make amexcellent profit of its she!l. 
6thly. Salt-pork. They are able to supply 
themselves from the country, at the same 
time that the overplus barrels can be ad- 
vantageously disposed of to the fitters of a 
i t is necessary to bring salt 

om Europe, and the barrels not destined 
for the country, incasks. 7thly. They can 
raise a little md and cotton; but these 
two articles, still insignificant, ought nut to 
be placed in the account. 8thly. We may 
estimate the economy which results from 
the su ply of coast provisions, until suc- 
ceeded by roots and fruits from the coun- 
try, and the advantage to be derived from 
fine feculas of taro, of arrowroot, appya, &c. 





Review, 


Syntax Made Easy. By D. M. Aird. [Cun- 

ningham. | 

Mr. Aird’s “Syntax Made Easy” fulfils 
its pretensions to the letter. It is the fault 
of grammars in general, that they are 
written for ——— in a style which it 
takes a finished grammarian to understand. 
The difficulties of a language are increased 
by technicalities, in themselves incompre- 
hensible to the general learner; and it is 
to be wished that professors of languages 
would follow the good example set by Mr. 
Aird, of rendering such difficulties in plain 
language. The rules for the use of the 
articles and the pronouns are especially 
calculated to smooth the way for beginners, 
and the clear, concise manner in which the 
government of verbs is treated, will be 
found of great value to much more ad- 
vanced students. We can safely recom- 
mend this little book as an acquisition to 
the public school-room or private study; 
“a friend in need ” for all those who are 
learning, or are about to learn, the French 
language. If Mr. Aird is as perfect a 
master of German as he evidently is of 
French, a field is open for his useful la- 
bours, which ought to bring a golden har- 
vest to himself, and would assuredly prove 
a considerable saving of time and patience 
to both master and scholar. Tat language 
abounds in difficulties which a clear head 
like his might greatly diminish; we have 
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German grammars of all kinds and classes 
of merit, but not one which presents the 
peculiar difficulties of the language, with 
the simplicity and perspicuousness which 
characterises Mr. Aird’s French “ Syntax 
Made Easy.” 


Vacation Rambles and Thoughts. By T.N. 
Talfourd, Sergeant-at -Law. 

The dedicatory epistle at the opening of 
these volumes, gives, as a first reason for 
their publication, one, which is all-sufficient 
so far as personal regard and friendship 
are concerned, but with which the public 
have nothing to do. Ifany writer less ho- 
noured than Sergeant Talfourd, had ven- 
tured to publish his Vacation Rambles, 
with no better motive for doing so than the 
expression of private admiration and affec- 
tion, he would have been called an imper- 
tinent egotist for his pains; and ifany one 
had ventured upon the perusal of his work, 
we are sure that such a first ramble as that 
in 1841, would have damped the most lively, 
pains-taking curiosity. It was originally 
printed by itself, for private circulation; and, 
as a true and faithful account of the parti- 
cular dishes, wines, &c., off which the 
learned sergeant and his travelling com- 
panions breakfasted, dined, and supped— 
supped, dined, and breakfasted, is ame 
doubt a valuable record to the ies for 
whom it was written. It is worth any one’s 
while, on whose tables these volumes may 
beppes to lie, to take up the first, and glance 
at the pages as they are suffered to fall 
from his hand, his eye will rest successively 
upon the words “ omelette,” “ ham,” “ cold 
chicken,” “vin ordinaire,” “ Chambertin,’ 
“ eggs,” “salad,” “ anticipations of dinner, 
which was to be eaten at four o’clock, and 
which we feared we should not reach, wild 
strawberries and cream;” never-ending 
i early and hearty breakfasts,” “ late sup- 
pers,” “dinners not to be surpassed,” &c. 
ad infinitum. Eating and drinking is the 
burthen of the first tour, till one almost 
envies the narrator his imperturbable di- 
gestion, and pauses, gasping with an inci- 
pient plethora, at the very sound of the good 
things demolished. But we must not dwell 
too long on this first ramble, which it would 
have been wiser to confine to the circula- 
tion first intended for it; such a passage as 
the following might pass in conversation or 
with personal friends, but has somewhat of 
flippancy, if not of irreverence, when sent 
forth into’ the world, a record of puerile 
fancy, in the presence of nature’s wonders: 
“If I state the similitude which Mont 
Blanc, asseen from the bridge which crosses 
the Arve, close to the inn of St. Martin, 
immediately suggested to me, I shall in- 
cur a severer censure than fell on me from 
a celebrated lady, for comparing the in- 
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terior lining of the ae cavern at Staffa 
to a sort of celestial arloy suast and its 
white columns, 


so much in nature or art, as — 
twelfth-cake, which a scapegrace ‘3 
‘enormous brood,’ or ‘younger Saturn,’ 
had cut and slashed with wild irregularity, 
so as to leave the most tem contrast 
between the third crust of sugar and the 
deep brown indentations beneath it.” 

e come now to other motives for pub- 
lishing, which we will give-in the author's 
words :— 

“The matter, however, had grown 80 
large, as to render the printing it for pri- 
vate circulation a more costly lux 

I had a right to indulge in; and I felt, be- 
sides, that I had interwoven with my own 
recollections opinions on men and 

which happened to arise on my travels, 
which I ought not to place in any extent of 
circulation, without submitting to the just 
responsibility which attends an appearance 
at the bar of criticism; and also that I had 
received too much favour on former occa- 
sions from my countrymen, to shrink from 
offering to them all I could properly sub- 
mit to an extensive circle of fr ‘ 

And these cannot be better followed up than 
by extracts from those opinions, widely as we 
may differ from some. Carlyle comes first 
in order, followed by that delicate, fanciful 
poet, Tennyson, from whose genius much 
might be hoped, if it were not for the sad 
want of energy which one small volume, 
the result of ten years’ poetical labour, 90 
forcibly proclaims. Mr. Talfourd does him 
full justice, as our readers will find, when 
we have dealt with that sometimes visionary, 
but always noble-minded author, whom he 
does not equally appreciate. 

“ During our up the long wastes 
of water which succeed to the glories of 
the last gorge, I occupied the serene time 
in studying one of the books which I had 
providently (as I now thought) added to 
my store—Carlyle’s Lecture’s on ‘Hero 
Worship,’—which I had read before, but 
never perused till now. My hurried and 
broken glances at the more a! se works 
of this remarkable author, although little 

ualifying me to judge of the doctrines 
they ae: were sufficient to inspire me 
with respect for one, who, instead of flat- 
tering the vanities of his age, confronts and 
scorns them; who tears away the pretexts 

which invest its selfishness with the a 
ances of philosophy, and who, through the 
dim of a iam speculati 


e 
mazes ion, senda 











forth startling voices, which compel the un- 
heeding and prosperous to reflect and to 
mourn. But, beyond this general sense of 
a nobleness of purpose, and of an impres- 
sive power, I had never approached a 
knowledge of the writer, except in his His- 
tory of the French Revolution, in which 
history becomes poetry, at once in its vivid 
picture and elevated truth. On the silent 
river, and afterwards on my long journe 
from Carlsruhe to Schoffhausen, in suc 
serious and unruffled mood as it is entitled 
to claim, [endeavoured to understand this 
work; but, while conscious of massive 
presentations of character, and strikin 
sentiments most forcibly expressed, I nor | 
regard its general scope, and its selection of 
instances, only with an imperfect sym- 
pathy. A question sometimes intruded on 
my admiration of the radiance of its ima- 
gery, whether a power of hitherto undisco- 
vered truth was struggling into light 
amidst the grotesque and tortuous gran- 
deurs of its language, or whether the doc- 
trines were revivals of old thoughts, which, 
imbedded in a mind of extraordinary 
wealth, had become embossed and jewelled 
by its kindred riches, as a piece of common 
ore, lying for ages among the rocks, may 
beeome rough with crystals, and thus grow 
unwieldy from the beauty which encrusts 
it; and although no one can doubt the 
rsonal sincerity of that mind, and that, if 
indeed, there are gemmed common-places, 
they are to its apprehension original truths; 
still I am compelled to doubt, whether in 
this work any new lesson of wisdom is 
a to the world. Its text—* That the 
istory of the world is the biography of its 
eatest men,’ was not only enunciated, 
t acted upon, in the scheme of the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana,’ which proposed 
in this manner to treat all history, supply- 
ing the fissures of its biographies by gene- 
ral chapters. That the position is, to a cer- 
tain extent, true, cannot be denied, but I 
doubt whether Mr. Carlyle’s mode of illus- 
trating it—his attempt to break up the long 
bas-relief of history, and cast it anew into 
a series of groups, each encircling some co- 
lossal figure; to substitute for the world’s 
epic a series of tragedies; proves anything 
but the power of the genius that makes it. 
That genius is essentially dramatic, but 
aienndeanitio~delighiidg in the vivid 
presentiment of one great nature in action 
and suffering—lavishing upon it all the 
touches of affection and the ideas of fancy, 
till it becomes an idol, and then mae | 
down before it as the spirit of its time; an 
thus sacrificing the universal to the indivi- 
dual, or bidding the universal speak through 
the individual only. To exercise and enjoy 
this power, with which Mr. Carlyle is gifted 
far beyond all modern prose writers, seems to 
me the aim, though unrevyealed to his con- 
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sciousness, of this heroic theory; so that 
when he thinks he is presenting some 
image of individual might to the world, as 
epee | its millions and its ages, he is 
only dazzled and delighted by the moral 
majesty and grace of his own creation. 

“ Of this error, the very first of his heroic 
pictures affords the most striking example, 
The “ Hero as Divinity” is represented by 
Odin, the chief god of the Scandinavian 
philosophy; and a most impressive repre- 
sentation of the spirit of stern, dark, nor- 
thern religion is given—but how? By the 
biography of the central hero? No; the 
hero is a mere name, but around this name 
Mr. Carlyle has drawn, with more than a 
magician’s power, the broad shadows cast 
on human life, and from human life, in the 
old dim times to which he conducts us, and 
has made to himself a Hero of Divinity out 
of 3 world of dreams. There he is altoge- 
ther the creation of his own idol—fashion- 
ing him out of the very general materials 
which he rejects as dead, unless inspired by 
the heroic life of personal greatness—exem- 
plifying, if anything, beyond his own 
power, the converse of his favourite 
theory. And if, as he descends into reali- 
ties, he succeeds as presenting in their own 
might, great men as Shakspeare and Lu- 
ther—whose influences ever his worship can 
scarcely overrate—he still sometimes selects 
his heroes with mere caprice, and clothes 
them with attributes which have slender 
suggestions in verity. Take his Mahomet 
for example—from what slight hints in 
genuine biography does he invest the Pro- 

het of Mecca with the charm of individual 
Interest; his journeys through the Desert 
to the plains of Syria; the vein on his brow, 
that swelled up when he was in anger, like 
the horse-shoe vein in Redgauntlet—his 
telling his young wife, Ayesha, that he did 
not love his first wife less than her, though 
she was old, and a widow, because ‘she 
believed in him when none else would be- 
lieve.’ Outof such slight hints does Mr. 
Carlyle draw his ‘ deep-hearted son of the 
Wilderness, with his beaming black eyes, 
and open, social, deep soul;’ first imagines 
a character of deep sincerity and of wild 
grandeur, and then finds it expandin 
through the religion which his hero crea 

“ When we descend to his ‘ Hero Men of 
Letters,’ they are yet more capriciously 
chosen. Rousseau, whose distempered sen- 
sibility set the torch to the pillared rotten- 
ness of the world; Burns, who should have 
been a hero-poet, if hero at all, and to reach 
whom even Milton is passed by: and John- 
son, placed as the intellectual representa- 
tive of an age, which, however superficial 
and barren, had its Burke and its Gold- 
smith. One of the traits which is espe- 
cially noted, as showing the greatness of 
Johnson’s mind, is characteristic of the 











feeling which Mr. Carlyle ee to find 
andto magnify. ‘Onéremembers always,’ 
says he, ‘that story of the shoes at Ox- 
ford; the rough seamy-faced, raw-boned 
college servitor, stalking about, in winter 
season, with his shoes worn out; how the 
charitable gentl secretly 
laced a new pair at his door; and the raw- 
eed servitor, looking at them near with 
his dim eyes, with what thoughts—pitches 
them out of the window! et feet, mire, 
frost, hunger, what you will—but we can- 
not stand ry! Rude, stubborn self, 
help me; a whole world of squalour, rude- 
ness, confused misery and want, yet of 
nobleness and manfulness withal. It isa 
type of the man’s life this pitching away of 
e shoes—an original man, not a second- 
hand living man. Let us stand on our own 
basis at any rate! On such shoes as we 
ourselves can get. On frost and mud if 
you will, but honestly on that—on the 
reality and substance which nature gives 
us, not the semblance, or the thing she has 
given another thraugh us. 
“Surely there is nothing of the true heroic 
in this incident, however much there ma: 
be of a painful severity of character, whic 
was corrected by better and higher thoughts! 
The poor servitor ought to have perceived, 
in the action of his admirer, a reverence 
for his intellect, a eympath with his wants, 
and a desire, clumsily manifested perhaps, to 
respect even the hep | waywardness of water 
ty, in the manner of his gift, whichJohnson 
ought not to have coarsely repudiated, but 
have felt as it wasintended. Surely, by this 
act, instead of showing how little worthy of 
regard the external appearance was, com- 
pared with the inward worth, he magnified 
it into false importance, by treating the 
attempt silently, to redress it as an insult! 
Surely the independence which thus rejects 
the aid of a secret friend is not that which 
man, in this world, has a right to cultivate, 
by steeling his heart against the kindness 
his fellows. There are passages of true 
goodness in the life of Johnson sufficient to 
redeem a thousand sad ebullitions of sullen 
ill-humour; but, surely, with all the indus- 
try which conquered libraries, all the ty- 
ranny of conversation, the genial pecu- 
liarities, and the ponderous moralities of 
his styles, the image of Johnson must be 
steeped in the genius of Carlyle, before it 
ean be presented as denoting the intellect, 
and influencing the mind, of his age:” 

We have thought it right to give Ser- 
geant Talfourd’s vindication of his position, 
regarding the genius of Carlyle as well as 
that position itself: the reader now has all 
he says upon the subject, and can form his 
own opinion on the value of the remarks. 
We must, however, say a word in defence 
¢ Mr. Carlyle's selection of Johnson, at 

ast. 
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The anecdote of the shoes, to any who 
are acquainted with the biography of John- 
son—and who is not?—is undeniably “s 
type of che sy = Mr. Talfourd pos 

r gran at the presentation o 
shoes was “an act of reverence for his in- 
tellect,” forgetting, that at the time when 
Johnson was servitor at college, it would 
have required a power of divination in the 
— commoner, or any other, to 

ave discovered an intellect which called 
for “reverence.” How Mr. Talfourd falls 
into the same fault which he points out in 
“Hero Worship,” and imagines a case, 
which a little reflection would have shown 
was —— 

The fact stands thus. A pair of new 
shoes was placed at Johnson’s door, in the 
room of his own worn-out ones, which, 
when he discovered, he threw from the 
window. This fact Mr. Carlyle makes “a 
type of the man’s life; and reference to that 
life, the invincible pride, the unswerving 
independence of life and thought, the dog- 

determination which characterised 
ohnson, bears him out. Mr. Talfourd 


ronounces it “an ebullition of sullen ill- . ~ 


umour,” and runs off in a tirade about re- 
jecting the aid of friends. For our own 
he we see in it a very natural proceeding 
ora high spirited young man, conscious ot 
greater internal wealth than his com- 
peers, and “ out of sorts with fortune;” and 
the spirit of genuine independence, which, 
where his own comforts only were con- 
cerned, taught him to despise them :when 
brought into competition with that‘inde- 
pendence which is the keystone to great- 
ness, borne out, as it was, in after life, 
entitles this anecdote to the “ Heru. ”’po- 
sition which Mr. Carlyle has assigned it. 
Mr. Talfourd asserts, that while we have 
Goldsmith and Burke in the same age with 
Johnson, we cannot give the latter as the 
‘*intellectual representative” of his time: 
What influence Goldsmith on the 
minds and tastes of his countrymen, to be 
compared with that writer of bitter truths, 
that chastiser of follies, whose works, even 
now, are most frequently read and quoted; 
treasured by men and women, of a 
generation, for the honourable service which 
they —— in their young days, and 
the wholesome truths which they is- 
ter in the present. While the Rambler and 
the Tatler exist, who shall say that Gold- 
smith, with his Deserted Village and the 
Traveller, beautiful as they are, can dispute 
the palm with Johnson? Burke was elo 
quence itself; but for solid, intrinsic value, 
and enduring influence, Johnson stands 
alone in his.age, a fit subject for “ Heroic” 
representation. ‘ 
With the following we, for the most part, 
agree:— 
“ At eight o'clock we embarked on our 
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first great lake, and then my happiness be- 
gan; for I forthwith dived to the bottom of 
my bag, and eviscerated the first volume of 
Tennyson’s poems, which, strange to con- 
fess, I had never read before; having been 
deterred by a most villanous prejudice, 
adopted from some ‘false fleeting’ criticism 
which represented them as replete with 
tic power, but wild, irregular, and af- 
ected, which I translated into meaning— 
something you are bound to admire and 
compelled to dislike. I was, therefore, no 
less astonished than delighted with the 
passionate beauty, the intensity of generous 
pathos, the felicitous expression of a weight 
of human experience in few words, which, 
while they charmed, smote me with remorse 
for my long neglect of a great, original, 
deep-hearted poet. And yet it seemed al- 
most impossible to believe that some of the 
poems were new to me. With so singular 
a felicity did they touch on some chords 
of feeling and memory, that they seemed 
old but strangely-forgotten things—strains 
heard in remote boyhood—voices breathed. 
with mighty but homely power, from the 
depths of years. It seemed to me, as I read, 
as if I knew what was coming next, as our 
real life sometimes seems to break on the 
Soares of a reviving dream, and yet how 
far beyond all my poor conceptions was the 
grace and glory with which fragments of 
my own being seemed invested.” 

t is to be rggretted that comparisons, 
such as those between Rousseau and Byron, 
or rather the unkind thoughts of the latter 
which those comparisons suggested, should 
have been allowed to appear in print. 
Slighting expressions. effect no moral good, 
pe he who “— ene sinned against than 
sinning,” should be left to the peace of his 
grave. It would be well if Ale and 
readers too, would remember those beau- 
tiful lines of Rogers, on the death of the 
noble poet: — 

“ Thou art gone— 

And he who would assail thee in thy grave, 
Oh let him pause! For who among us all, 
Tried-as thou wert, even from thy earliest years, 
When wandering, yet unspoilt, a Highland boy~ 
Tried as thou wert, and with thy soul of flame. 
Pleasure, while yet the down was on thy cheek, 
Uplifting, g—and to lips like thine, 
Her charmed cup. Ah! who among us all 
Could say he had not erred as much and more?” 

With theexception of the attempted as- 
cent. of Mount Blanc, any tourist over the 
same ground would give much the same 
description, so that we must neither waste 
our own time nor that of our readers with 
further extracts. 


Mors Janua Vite, 
If death the gate to heaven be, 
Ah! where’s the sordid dunce 
Who would not pay the doctor’s fee, 
And enter it at once ? 
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Electric Telegraph.—The laying down of 
the electric telegraph on the South Wes- 
tern Railway, from London to Gosport, is 
nearly completed. The cost of the work, 
about £24,000, is to be borne in equal pro- 
portions by the company and by the Board 
of Admiralty. 

The Largest Steamer in the World—The 
Great Britain, which has been brought 
round from Bristol to Blackwall, is 322 feet 
long, and herkeel measures 289. Though 
so vast in size she is proved to be a ca- 
pital sea-boat. On her first trip one nau- 
tical gentleman declared she experienced 
as much rough weather as she would be 
likely to encounter in a hundred voyages 
across the Atlantic. 

Submarine Forests.—The stormy wea- 
ther of November had the effect of lay- 
ing bare, in the Bay of Mont St. Michel, 
several trees in perfect preservation, and 
amongst others an oak more than thirty 
feet in length. In the course of the past 
summer some workmen, in sinking a well 
on the property of M. Jallaud, of Beauvoir, 
met with a layer of timber and leaves re- 
duced almost to the state of turf. These 
remains, as well as those which are fre- 
quently taken up from the marshes of Dol, 
evidently come from the ancient forest of 
Selcy, which tradition states to have been 
overwhelmed by the sea at the commence- 
ment of the ninth century, 

American Tombstone Inscription.—“ Sa- 
cred to the remains of Jonathan Thompson, 
a.pious Christian, and an affectionate hus- 
band. His disconsolate widow continues to 
carry on the tripe and trotter business at 
the same place as before her bereavement.” 

A Wicked Wish—The other day at 
Bristul, athief stole twenty-eight wedding 
rings from a shop-window, and got clear 
off. The shop-keeper wished he may wed 
wife with every ring. 


— 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kenilworth Castle ” next week. Onur antiquarian 


friend is wrong in one date— 1538. Queen Eliza- 
beth did not come to the crown till 1558, 

We mast hint to more than oneest: d corresp 
dent, that in most cases brevity is jesirable. Very 
long articles cannot appear. 

The lines on the “ Tracy Peerage ” merely ee, 
very distinctly, we admit, what has already been 
told in prose. 

We are glad “ Searcher has found what be wanted, 
His inquiry we cannot satisfactorily answer, 
There have been several clever poets of the 
name ; nore very eminent. : 

6. B. C.’s ” offer must for the present be declined, 
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